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Pitcaizws Foland, 





The extraordinary history of the settlement on this Island has 
been already laid kefore our readers, and we have to congratulate 
eurselves on the blessings which we have been the humble instru- 
ment of obtaining for these Islanders, through the benevolent con- 
tributions of these to whom their tale has been related. 


While the public feeling is alive to this subject, we have 
thought we could not do better than to seize so favorable a moment 
for bringing before them an account of a highly interesting Poem, 
under the title of “‘ Christina or the Maid of the South Seas,” writ- 
ten by a young lady, Miss Mary Russell Mitford, long celebrated 
for her poetic talents. 

The short Analysis of this Poem which we are now about to 
prevent to our readers, is from the Critical Review, for we have not 
had the good fortune to see the Poem itself, nor do we know indeed 
whether any copies of it are te be found here. The subject ap- 
peared to us, however, to be highly interesting, and the moment too 
favorable for its reception to be passed by unprofitably. 


The rough Sketch of the Island which we have prefixed in the 
Engraving, is from a hasty outline drawing made from the deck 
of the Briton Frigate, as sue lay off the Island, by Lieutenant Shil- 
liber, ofthe Royal Marines, who published an account of the Bri- 
ton’s voyage on his return to England. Ithas been executed in 
haste, and is meant only to show the general character of this small 
spot, the history of which has excited such general and lively 
interest. 


The leading facts of the mutiny of the Bounty, the touching of 
the mutineers at Otaheite, and their subsequent setilement at Pit- 
eairn’s Island, must bétoo fresh in the recollection of every one 
to need repetition. We may explain only one fact in order to 
render the names intelligible. It will be remembered, that when 
Captain Foigier touched at Piteairn’s Island in the Topaz, he 
describes the only remainiag mutineer of the Bounty under the 
mame of Alexander, Smith; and the Editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, wha obtained access to the books of the Bounty among the 
official records at the Admiralty, confirms the fact of there having 
been such a person on board, by an extract from her muster-roll, 
in which the name of Alexander Smith appears, entered as an 
able seaman, on the 7th Sept. 1787, born in London and aged 20 
years at the time ef entry; while opposite his name is also noted, 
run, 28th of April 1787, being one of the mutineers. 


On the subsequent visit of Sir Thomas Staines, in H. M.S. 
Briton, this same person is described under the name of John 
Adams, he having probably from a fear of detection or some other 
motive changed it to this. Be this asit may, the identity of the 
person is unequivocal, and our readers who remember all the fea- 
tures of the extraordinary history and exemplary character of this 
present patriarchal chief, have only to bear in mind that itis of 
Adams: the authoress speaks, when the name of Fitz-Allan, as 
a substitute for that of Smith, is used, 


Upon this very extraordinary history, Miss Mitford has founded 
the poem of which we speak, andin framing it, has differed in no 
material instance from the facts which Captain Folgier communica- 
ted. The captain’s name, indeed, is changed without the authority of 
an act of parliament, to the more romantic appellation of Seymour ; 
and Smith is metamorphosed at once into an interesting character 
by the alteration of his to Fitz-Allan. What of fictitious remains, 
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except the motives alleged by Fitz-Allan for the mutiny, which are 
made a little more consonant to the refined taste of the novel readet 
than to the rude character of an English seaman. 


After this preface, the story of the poem may be relatedina 
very few words. Captain Seymour is driven by a tempest on the 
coast of Pitcairn’s Island, which was unknown to him, and where 
he observes with astonishment, from the deck, signs of cultivation 
such as bespeak an European residence. 


——‘ Not o’er hut or rude moray 
Waved lofty bough or flexile spray— 
No! those luxuriant branches fall 

O’er garden trim and cottage wall; 
Cots; such as Thames’ mild waters lave, 
Or shine in Avon’s mirror wave,’ &c. 


The surprise occasioned by this sight is still further increased 
by the discovery of two of the inhabitants, a young man and woman, 
who are walking together on the shore, and whose countenances are 
English. The beauty of the latter also is at least equal to that of 
the loveliest of eur fair countrywomen, and is not contemplated with 
indifference by a young adventurer, called Henry, Seymour’s friend 
and companion. A deputation from the island of which the young 
man already noticed, appears as the chief, soon welcomes the arri« 
val of the American captain and his crew, and invites them on shore 
in the English tongue. They are introduced to an old man, the pa+ 
triarch of the island, the Fitz-Allan of the tale, and the Smith of 
the real history. They are treated with the utmost hospitality for 
several days, and at length obtain from Fitz-Allan the relief of their 
curiosity in a poetical detail of the events already mentioned, At 
last the time arrives that must tear them away from their new friends, 
and the allurements of this most delicious retreat. Seymour an- 
nounces his determination to continue the voyage on the next day, 
and is only detained by the intercessions of old Fitz-Allan that he 
will stay and witness the celebration of the long-intended nuptials 
between his son Hubert and Christina, (the daughter of the ill-fated 
leader of the mutiny), for such were the two young persons who had 
first attracted the notice of the crew. But Fitg-Allan was ignorant 
of the change which bad been brought about, in those few short 
days, in the mind of his beautiful and innocent charge, who had 
never loved Hubert otherwise than as a brother, and in whose breast 
the attractions and the ardent admiration of Henry had kindled a 
reciprocal passion. The discovery of the lovers’ feelings on this 
occasion, feelings which neither of them has art enough to conceal, 
throws a consternation and gloom over the whole assembly, The 
unhappy Fitz-Allan no longer urges the stay of Seymour; and 
Hubert, stung with grief and disappointment, exhibits signs of jen- 
lous rage, which are restrained only by the old man’s presence 
from bursting out into acts of violence. Henry obeys the com- 
mand of his mistress, and, in an agony of despair, accompanies his 
friend the captain back to the ship, while Christina, anxious to 
repair her fault and cure the wound inflicted by her on the happi- 
ness of her old guardian and her still loved companion, con- 
sents with seeming cheerfulness to the sacrifice of the morrow. 
The morrow arrives, and the whole island family, except Hu- 
bert, are assembled early for the performance of the rite. They 
wait anxiously for his arrival, but he appears not. Fitz-Allan be- 
gins to fear some dreadful catastrophe, the consequence of his 
jealousy—that he is cither seli-murdered, or is gone in defiznce of 
every risk to wreak his anger on the breast of his rival. Against 
such injurious suppositionus, Christina defends him with generous 
ardour, on the ground of the well-known nobleness of bis nature; 
and she has hardly. ceased, when he suddenly appears among 
them, with Heury by his side, whom he had gone carly ia the 
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morning to the vessel to seek, not for the purpose of revenge, but 
by a romantic act of generosity, of making at once the happiness 
of the being he mostloved on earth by uniting her to the only 
man who had ever engaged her heart. 


Such is the outline of this tale, simple and (except in the bis- 
tory of Fitz-Allan) common enough in its construction, and there- 
fore evidently depending principally on the poetical powers of the 
composer for the whole of its interest. Those powers Miss Mitford 
has evinced that she possesses in no common degree. She is tainted 
indeed with many of the vices incident to a youtbfal fancy ; such as 
exuberance of imagery, occasional carelessness, and occasional 
affectation, in expression and versification, but these faults are 
counterbalanced by a great proportion of what is very pleasing, 
simple, and natural. 


The following is a fair specimen of her descriptive manner:— 


The ripling brook, the whispering: breeze, 
The chirping birds that sought the trees ; 
To Juli him to repose combin’d, © 

Fatigue of limb, and peace of mind: 

But more than all, of recent birth 

"Phat form, which blended heaven with earth, 
And these shy hopes, which oft I deem, 
Both lull to sleep and mould the dream, 
He dream’d—and still he thought he slept 
That to his side Christina crept; 
Radiant, as when he saw the fair 

Her basket stor’d with flowrets rare, 

To rouse him bent, the fragrant race 

In vain she flung, with sportive grace; 
Awidst the golden ringlets wound, 

Or twin'd in rosy fetters round, 

Then chang’d the scene,—and he again, 
View’d his dear home and native plain; 
His sister bright in maiden charms, 

His mother clasp him in their arms ; 

And joyful friends his presence greet, 
And rush, his warm embrace to meet. 

Ob pure delight! O joy supreme ! 

Bliss unalloyed !—’twas but a dream, 


?Twas but a dream !—and what is all 

That erring mortals pleasure call; 

What is dominion ?—Kings can tell! 

To ebb and flow in ceaseless swell, 

Now robed in plenitude of power, 

To sit in grandeur’s stately tower, 
Dethron’d and kill’d in one short hour! 
What countless wealth ?—The cherish’d pain; 
The care, the doubt, the hope of gain. 

Vain hope! were his Potosi’s store, 

The miser’s soul would crave for more. 
What beauty ?—’tis the mirror’s shade, 

As fast the fairest featares fade, 

Till youth, and charms, and lovers gone, 
Sad vanity remains alone. 

What literary fame?—the strife 

Of boundless mind with narrow life. 

What friendship?—The poor man’s last fall! 
What love ?—The veriest dream of all! 


There is something however much more original, and a great 
deal of truly poetical conception and imagery in the following part 
of Fitz-Allan’s narrative, where he relates the horrid massacre of 
the English mutineers by their Otahcitan slaves, a massacre from 
which (it will be recollected), Smith, or Adams, the Fitz-Allan of 
the tale, alone escaped. 


’Twas on a summer’s eve,—O ne'er 
Was eve so balmy, scene so fair! 

The setting sun with trangil ray, 

Gilt inland bower, and ocean spray; 
Hush’d was the whispering wave, no breeze 
Woke the low murmuring of the trees; 
The lovely scene cast o’er the sense 

Its own enchanting indolence. 

No longer sporting on the tide, 

The dolphin gleams in azure pride; 
No longer from the mountain height, 
Peers the wild goat in rude affright; 
No longer on the pebbly strand, 





Sporting with fond, yet cautious glee, 
With joyous infants, gay and free; 
No longer sounds along the beach 
The baby laugh, the half-form’d speech, 
‘ The happy children, tied of sport, 
Seek their sweet slumbers, mild and short; 
Some round those dogs of generous race, 
Twine the small limbs and blooming face; 
Some clinging to a mother’s charms, 
Some cradled in a father’s arms ; 
The parents watch’d, with tearful joy, 
Each rosy girl, each dark hair’d boy ; 
But no a sigh, and not a word, 
Not e’en a fond caress was heard; 
The very birds gay carols cease, 
And man and nature seem’d at peace. 
—’Twas seeming all—Inconstancy, ~ 
Thou dwellest not in a sea or sky! 
What tho’ the sailor, tempest-tost, 
What tho’ the wanderer, lightning-crost, 
Tell of their limbs by foul storms rent, 
And curse each treacherous element ; 
Yet are they fix’d, that wave and wind, 
Fix’d, when compar’d to mortal mind; 
There is thy dwelling, there thy rest, 
Thy empire there ;—in man’s light breast? 
I mark’d Avanna, bending mild, 
With graceful fondness o’er her child, 
"Twas not the blushes mantling warm, 
*Twas not the round and perfect form, 
’*Twas not the sparkling eye, that caught 
My ardent gaze, my raptur’d thought ; 
Bat the soft bliss those blushes spoke, 
The glance of joy thro’ tears that broke; 
The ehaste maternal happiness ; 
Pure Extacy, without excess! 
Delirium, that we wish not less! 


I gaz’d entranc’d ; the sleeping child 

In some gay vision sweetly smil’d; 

The mother rais’d ber eye so keen, 

To mark if I that smile had seen; 

She laugh’d—but, in one instant’s space, 
Grim horror chang’d that angel face! 
She saw fell Tupia’s dark eyes beaming? 
Saw at my breast his dagger gleaming ! 
Like arrow rush’d ;—like maniac spoke ;~ 
I heard the scream;—I felt the stroke ;— 
fu dear Avanna’s arms I fell, 

And faintly breath’d a sad farewell, 
Beneath the Otaheitan knife, 

Each Briton yielded up his life; 

In that one breath of love and dread, 

All fell, and all but I were dead: 
Stunn’d, bleeding, like to death I lay, 
And Tupia revell’d o’er his prey. 

Not even that war-yell, loud and clear,. 
Could pieree my dull and palsied ear ; 
Nor shrieks of widow’d anguish wild, 
Nor screams of each affrighted child ; 
Sav'd from such scene of hopeless woe, 
*Twas mercy dealt that death-like blow! 


We have condemned the too great exuberance of fancy dis- 
played in Miss Mitford’s descriptions of scenery, and the mach too 
great frequency of their recurrence; but we cannot think that we 
shall have done her justice without furnishing our readers with an 
example of the powers she has displayed in that fascinating de- 
partment of poetry. 


Christina sat within ber bower, 

From eve to midnight’s pensive hour; 
That hour so lovely and so calm, 
When nature sheds her purest balm. 
The glorious canopy on high 

Glow’d with the wonders of the sky; 
Innumerous, the starry train 

Lit heaven’s high arch, and ocean’s plain; 
Whilst the pale regent of the night 
Bent down, to view her image bright 
Now sail upon the crystal lake, 


Now on the restless billows break ; 
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As, smooth and regular, the wave 
Roll’d on, the silver sand to lave; 
Majestic roll’d, in ceaseless flow, 

That sparkling wave with crest of snaw: 
The vessel, in her proud array, 

Stately on the calm waters lay, 

Her streamers floated wild and wide, 
The billows dimpled on her side; 

Her white sails caught the brightening beam, 
Her top-mast glitter’d in the stream; 
And the long shadows seemed to sleep, 
Like clouds across the tranquil deep. 
That scene of loveliness and rest, 
Sooth’d not Christina’s throbbing breast; 
That vessel glittering in the ray, 

It bere her ail of life away.— 

To lull that maddening grief she strove, 
And turn’d to view her native grove. 


Could nature charm the bosom’s woes, 
That hour had tull’d her to repose. 

The rosy bloom, the varied green, 

That wont to deck the lovely scene, 
Were sweetly blent to one soft hue, 

Of mingled grey, and brown, and blue. 
There rose a mass of solemn shade; 
Here light the chequering moon-beams play’d ; 
Glane’d on the dew-bespangled ground; 
Dwelt on the hill with vapors crown’d ; 
Kiss’d rippling stream, and shadowy vale, 
And slept along the narrow dale. 

And nature slept! ’Twas silence all, 
Save the low sound of ocean’s fall ; 

The murmuring of the brook; the breeze 
Which swept, in cadence soft, the trees; 
So softly swept, that scarce the eye 

Their faint vibration could descry ; 

So softly swept, that scarce the ear 

That soothing plaintive sound could hear. 


The Spenserian stanzas, with which each of the three last 
eantos is preceded, are highly polished, and display a very easy 
flow of versification and command of poetical expression, which 
make us hope, that our fair author will cultivate that style of writ- 
ing hereafter, in preference to the more easy, but far less harmoni- 
ous and majestic strain which she has here borrowed from the fa- 
shionable works of the day. With those stanzas which introduce 
the last canto, we shall now conclude our extracts and close the 
present article, sincerely rejoicing in the promise afforded us at the 
end of the poem, in which she bids fancy to rest awhile, 


* Again perchance to wake the echving strain 
With firmer, bolder hand.” 


What grief it is to part! When kindred minds. 
And friendly hands co-mingle beart with heart; 
When the strong tie of obligation binds 
The generous soul, what grief itis to part! 
What thoughts across the sadden’d fancy dart 
Of pleasures past; ah, never to return! 
What fears awake the bosom’s throbbing smart! 
With restless pangs th’ impatient spirits burn, 
Or, all dissolv’d in woe, with softer sorrow mourn. 


Such grief it is, e’en when short interval 
Again shall bring that social happiness ; 
Oft turn the friends, and turning still recall 
Some parting word, some cherish’d kind caress, 
Or fond behest of anxious tenderness; 
Ob! there they dwell in memory’s treasar’d store, 
The silent kiss, the eloquent distress! 
Each word, each look, each sigh we number o’er ; 
And hope full soon to meet, yet fear to mect no more. 


How deeper far their woe, whose hope is none 
Again to greet the friendly beaming eye, 
When from that kind and generous people gone, 
Hope, fear, and doubt, subside in certainty. 
Oh! ne’er again that lovely isle to see, 
Those voices hear, those clasping hands to strain, 
Where, but upon thesailor’s memory 
Shall trace of thy benignant race remain? 
** Race most beloy’d!—ne’er shall we meet again!” 





Memo of John Lumsden, €sq, 


P To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 
IR, 


; The language of eulogium is so indiscriminately employed 
in describing the character of the dead, that the public are little 
disposed to attach either credit or value to posthumous praise, 
which is generally regarded as the unmeasured effusion of personal 
attachment, rather than the dictate of deliberate judgment. 


The precept “ de mortuis nif nisi bonum,” humanely designed to 
restrain the indulgence of vindictive censure orinterested prejudice 
beyond the grave, is construed by the partial, not only to inculcate 
the suppression of faults but to authorise the exaggeration of vir- 
tues. It coincides indeed, with the feelings of that affectionate re- 
membrance which dwells in a heart sorrowing for the recent loss of 
relative, friend, or benefactor ; and thus the practice of repressent- 
ing the merits of the deceased in the most glowing colours of de- 
scriptive praise, comes recommended equally by precept and by 
affection. 


Such being commonly the origin of the eulogies which accom- 
pany the memorial on the tomb, it is not always easy to rescue that 
obituary applause to which its subject may have established a title, 
from the general imputation of partiality and excess. Yet, in the 
instance which itis the purpose of the present address to bring 
under the notice of your readers, I may confidently anticipate an 
unqualified recognition of the justice of the character drawn of the 
deceased, by those who can distinguish between verbal eulogy un- 
accompained with facts—and biography, recording both the scenes 
and stages of useful activity, and the plaudits of cotemporaries. 


The distinguished individual to whose deplored loss these re- 
marks have reference, is our late worthy director, Mr, John Lums- 
den, who died at his house in Bedford Square, on the 4th of De- 
cember, in the 58th year of his age ; and I feel satisfied of the en- 
tire concurrence of your readers in the opinion, that a portion of 
your valuable publication cannot be more appropriately occupied 
than by a short record of the family, the services, and merits of a 
man so eminently characterised by the virtues of his public and 
private life, so sincerely beloved and respected, so deeply aad ex- 
tensively lamented. 


The family from which the late Mr. Lumsden was descended 
is of great antiquity and of considerable celebrity. The Lumsdens 
are mentioned by Mr. Anderson, in his “ Historical Essay on the 
Independancy of Scotland,” among the most acietit names ani fami- 
lies of the shire of Berwick ; the lands of Lumsden in tha’ shire are 
also comprised im a charter of King Edgar, recorded by the same 
author. 

From that county, it appears, branches of the family emigrat- 
ed, and obtained settlements in the shires of Aberdeen and Fife, 
In a list of the barons, lairds, and chief gentlemen of the different 
shires of Scotiand, as they existed iu the year 1597, the Lumsdens 
are found recorded the lairds of Cuskney, Andrew, and Blanerue. 


The Lumsdens of Cuskney formed a clan in Aberdeenshire, 
and used to bring to the field, in times of civil war or of hostile in- 
vasion, a considerable body of men, and were always renowned for 
their bravery. ‘The members of this family distinguished them- 
selves.as soldiers, not only in their own country, but likewise in 
foreign service, particularly in the service of France; and some 
of that family are mentioned by French historians as haviog served 
with distinction in the French army, from the year 1340 to the year 
1439. 

This is the branch of the family from whom the late Mr. Lums- 
den was immediately descended ; and a part of the original estate 
of Cuskney was in possession of that gentleman at the time vi his 
decease. 

Tn the year 1778, at the age of seventeen, Mr. Lumsden pro- 
ceeded to Bengal in the civil employment of the Honourable East- 
India Company. He commenced bis career of service in that coun- 
try in the office of the secretary to the government; where his di- 
ligence, acuteness, and ability, combined with the peculiar merits 
of bis character, attracted the special notice and favour of the 
members of the administration, seeured his early promotion, and 
gradually his elevation to the highest offices in the commercial, re- 

venue, judical, and political departments of the public service; 
Mr. Lumsden having been successively appointed cummercial resi- 
dent, collector of the revenue, senior judge of a court of circuit, 


representative of the British. government at the court of the Nabob 
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Vizier, and lastly chief secretary to the Supreme Government ; in 
all which situations Mr. Lumsden acquitted himself with distin- 
guished credit and ability, and obtained repeated acknowledge- 
ments of the highest approbation. 


A vacancy having occurred in the local administration by the 
death of the late Governor General, Marquis Cornwallis, in October 
1805 and the consequent succession of Sir George Barlow, Baronet, 
to the office of Governor General, Mr. Lumsden was selected, under 
the powers vested by Jaw in the local government on such occa- 
sions, to fill the situation of a member of the supreme council, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the Honourable Court of Directors. The 
Honourable Court justly appreciating the merits and services of 
Mr. Lumsden, was pleased to confirm him in that high and honour- 
able office, which he accordingly continued to hold, with eminent 
advantage to the public service, during a period of seven years. 


On the occasion of Mr. Lumsden’s embarkation for Europe, 
towards the close of the year 1813, afier a service of near thirty- 
six years, the following truly just and honourable testimonial of 
high character was afforded by the Governor General in Council, 
in a letter addressed to the honourable the Court of Directors, un- 
der date the 10th of January 1814. 

‘On the proceeding of the annexed date, and in a separate 
number in the packet, your Honourable Court will find two letters 
from Mr. Lumsden, resigning the service of the Honourable Com- 
pany, and the situation of a supernumerary member of the board 
of revenue. We have always embraced with satisfaction occasions 
of this sort, to testify the sense which we entertained of the merits 
of any of the public officers, in all cases in which we thought that 
we could perform that pleasing duty, without rendering the expres- 
sion of our approbation too general and indiscriminating. No in- 
stance had occurred in which we have felt it more strongly incum- 
bent upon us to bear our testimony to the merits and services of 
‘an individual than the present. The long period of Mr. Lumsden’s 
services, the unsullied purity of his character, both in public and 

rivate life, his official knowledge equally useful and extensive, and 
fastly the ability with which he has discharged the functions of the 
different situations (even the highest and most arduous) in which 
he has been placed, demand from us the strongest and most unequi- 
vocal expression of the sentiments which we entertain of that gen- 
tleman’s merits.” 

A further and still stronger testimony of the distinguished me- 
rits of the late Mr. Lumsden’s character and services, was afforded 
by that illustrious nobleman and eminent statesmen, Marquis Wel- 
lesley, on the occasion of his standing forth a candidate tor a seat 
in the direction of Jur affairs. Although the letter which his Lord- 
ship was pleased to address to Mr. Lumsden on that occasion was 
then given to the public im the daily papers, yet 1 am satisfied that 
the friends of the late Mr. Lumsden will be happy te find language 
80 forcibly and cloquently descriptive of the merits and services of 
the deceased, preserved in the more permanent and accessible 
pages of your journal, and I accordingly annex a copy of it. 

I need hardly recal to the recollection of your readers, that ex- 
traordinary demonstration of the high sense publicly entertained of 
the late Mr. Lumsden’s character, abilities, and services, which was 
afforded on the occasion abovementioned by the great body of the 

roprieters of East-India Stock, whose well founded contidence and 
Figh opinion placed him, on his canvas, in the situations to which 
he aspired, with a degree of zeal and ardour, resembiing rather the 
acclamations of a triumph than the regular process of an election. 


Proof of the pre-eminence of public character so forcible and 
unquestionable, admit not of any substantial accession, and super- 
acde the utility of comment; but they necessarily leave unsapplied 
a delineation of those private and domestic virtucs. those peculiar 
excellencies of the heart, by which the late Mr. Lumsden was high- 
ly distinguished. 


It has often been observed, that the forms and customs of the 
world, and the complicated relations and transactions of society, 
have a tendency to superinduce a sytem of artificial conduct, 
obscuring or disguising the natural character. In whatever degree 
this observation may be just, the late Mr. Lumsden was a remarka- 
ble exeeption to it. The most prominent, and perhaps the most at- 
tractive and amiable feature of his character, was a singleness and 
a purity of thought and design, that manifested itself at the first 
hour of personal intercourse, and combined with the most attractive 
suavity of manner and mildness of temper, never failed to secure 
the confidence and esteem of all with whom he had occasion to 
eommunicate. Utterly devoid of disguise and a stranger to artifice, 





no impulse of personal benefit, no instigation of injury or prejudice 
was capable of diverting him from the path of openness and since- 
rity, or of superseding the influence of that genuine benevolence 
and kindness which constituted the prevailing bias of his mind, 
and animated his conduct in all the transactions and relations of 
life. The extent to which this principle of goodness, this true 
Christian charity displayed itself in acts, was testified in his life 
time by the gratitude and admiration, and now, alas! is shewn by 
the sorrows of all who came within the sphere of its operation. 


To great natural abilities he added acquirements of no ordi- 
nary kind. A memory uncommonly retentive had derived affluent 
stores from reading, negociation with the natives of various coun- 
tries, and observations en life and manners made in travelling; a 
judgment matured by knowledge and exercise, acquired additional 
solidity and value from the rectitude and purity of his principles 
and views. 


I shall not longer detain the attention of your readers. 1 have 
thought it due to the inestimable worth of the deceased, due to the 
feelings of the afflicted family to which he belonged, thus to record 
the memory and the virtues of a man so useful both in public and 
in private life ; so excellent, so beloved, and so deeply deplored. 
I have not done justice to the subject, but in the endeavour I have 
obeyed the irresistible impulse of admiration, attachment, and af- 
fliction, 

I am, Sir, Your very obedient servant, 
A Proprietor or East Ivoia Stock. 





Cc a Letter from the Most Noble Marquis Wellesley, to 
wy f John Lumsden, Esq. he a 


Six,—Although I should have been confident that your meri- 
torious and useful services in India had been sufficiently attested 
by the records of the Company, and that my judgment ofiyour cha- 
racter and conduct must be apparent from the same authentic doe 
cuments, I assure you that I am always happy to bear every testi- 
mony in your favour, which may tend to obtain just distinction for 
you in this country, and to give to the public the benefit of yeur ad- 
ditional services on the affairs of India. 


It is a mere discharge of a public duty on my part to declare, 
that during the whole period of my government in india, 1 consi- 
dered you to stand in the first rank of the civil service at Bengal, as 
well on account of your experience, industry, talents, and attain- 
ments, as of your clear integrity, humane disposition, and excellent 
temper, 

The arrangements which it was my duty to accomplish at Luck- 
now, required me to resort to extraordinary aid at that court on a 
very peculiar occasion ; I then appointed you to the most important 
and elevated station in the judicial department at Calcutta, which 
you filled with such advantage to your own character and to the 
public service, that I afterwards called on you to exercise.the ar- 
duous duties of chief secretary to the supreme government. 


In that difficult, Jaborions, and highly confidential situation, you 
continued during a crisis of affairs which required every exertion 
in every department; and itis an act of strict justice to bear testi- 
mony to your highly useful and able services at that period of time. 

In the situation of chief secretary to the government I left you 
upon my departure from India, retaining the deepest sense of the 
assistance which I bad derived from you in the discharge of the 
high trust which I held in that country. 


The selection which was subsequently made of your name for 
the supreme council, was highly judicious, entirely conformable to 
my opinions, and has proved in the greatest degree useful to the 
Company and to the nation. 

Having passed through such a course of public service and 
honour, pripcipally ander my government in India, you are entitled 
to claim from me every expression of gratitude for your past ser- 
vices, aswell as of anxious hope for your success in any pursuit 
of which the attainment may enable you to serve your country again 
with the same zeal, knowledge, and probity, with the same ability 
and pradence, which have already distinguished you i mang 
severe trials‘of difficulty, labour, and danger. 


Believe me to be, with the greatest regard and esteem, 
Sir, 
Your faithfal aud obliged servant, 


January 17, 1817. WELLESLEY, 
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Witerarp Datices, 


The following Literary Notices have been selected from all the 
Yate periodical works that have come into our hands; and as we 
are aware thatour country friends look with as much anxiety for 
notices of new books as for any other species of information, we 
offer them these, as the result of our examination of the latest and 
most approved sources of this branch of news:— 


Mr. Barrow, secretary of the Admiralty, has published a suc- 
cinct and well-written Chronological History of the Voyages to the 
Arctic Regions, worthy of the notice of all lovers of geography, 
and of this species of literature. It commences with the voyage 
of Zeno, in the reign of Edward the Third, and gives a summary 
of every subsequent voyager and traveller down to Hearne, Mac- 
kenzie, and Kotzebue. 


Flerence Macarthy, by Lady Morgan, is distinguished by the 
same spirit of enthusiasm which characterizes all the productions 
of the author of “the Wild Irish Girl” The commendable design 
of the present novel is to awaken the attention of the public to the 
wretched and degraded condition of the lower classes of the Irish 
nation, by a spirited picture of their manners and customs, their 
eufferings, their deprivations, and their hitherto unconquerable \oy- 
alty. In tracing the causes of so much misery, and such monstrous 
anequality in the lot of her unfortunate countrymen, Lady Mor- 
gan has naturally beer led to the snbject of absentee-ship; and she 
has thus been compeiled to tread in the footsteps of Miss Edge- 
worth, that incomparable novelist, who has given us such strong 
and vivid pictures of Ireland, as mast for ever render the task of com- 
petition in the same line, one of extreme boldness. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the disadvantages of comparison, which some parts 
of the present work will inevitably excite, there is enough of origi- 
nal merit in its design and conduct to entitle the author, if not to 
the thanks of those who read for amusement, at least to the ap- 
plause of the patriot and the philanthropist, who will find in these 
volumes a powerful operation of the press in favour of humanity, 
reason, and liberty; against crucity, bigotry, and oppression. 


The rage for satirical writing seems to keep pace with the ma- 
terial so amply afforded fer this species of composition in the fol- 
lies of the present day.—Hnndreds of fashionables are looking for 
their own portraits in “a Month at Steven’s” just published by a 
late resident at.that fashionable hotel. 


The favourable reception of the work known by the name of 
Dr. Syntax’s Tour in search of the Picturesque, which has for 
some time been ia the hands of the Public, has led others to adopt 
the same name for their rhyming productions. We find, from an 
advertisement in the Star, that uone but the Tour are fro:n the pen 
of the real Syntax; who, is, however, about to favour the Public 
with a Second Volume of his inimitable Torr. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, on such parts of his 
Armata as relate to Corn and Wool, contains some new and inter- 
esting information on the subject of the restrictions imposed on the 
importation of those articles, and displays much ingenuity and 
practical knowledge in arguing against the policy of such restricti- 
ons. The question bow far commerce should be free, is one of 
vital importance to the interests of England. The present writer 
with much ability contends against the violation of this freedom in 
favour of the agricultural interests; and insists strongly on the folly 
of such a preference, as ultimately defeating its own aim. We re- 
commend the pamphlet to the notice of such of our readers as feel, 
either practically or theoretically, interested in arriving at the truth 
of this problem in political economy, as far as it relates to Great 
Britain. 

The popularity of the very witty little volume, called “ the 
Fudge Family in Paris,’ has tempted some minor bard to put forth 
‘an effort to imitate, or rather to continue, that work, under the ti- 
tle of Replies to the Letters of the Fudge Family in Paris, edited 
by Thomas Brown, Esq. Our duty compels us to say, dat, with 
the exception of the title-page, there is little similarity between the 
two publications. In the former there are to be found wit, humour, 
and satire, dreessed in harmonious yerse, and dexterously employ- 
ed in a jast and noble cause; but, inthe latter, we can discover 
only an inclination to serve the same cause,-and must thereiore 
take the will for the deed. 


An elegant and very pleasing volume has issued from the pen 
of Mr. W. D. Fellowes, containing aa Account of his Visit to the 


Monastery. of da Trappe, and.elatour iv cortaip provinces of france, 





q 
; 


The plates are numerous, and coloured after the manner of draw- 


ings. On the whole, we have not seen a more interesting volume 
on the prolific subject of France. 


Mr. Rich’s Second Memoir on Babylon claims attention, for 
the same reasons which led us so earnestly to recommend the first 
memoir to the notice of our readers. The tract being chiefly occu- 
pied in correcting some erroneous reasonings of Major Rennel, the 
following on the Tower of Babel is the most original paragraph of 
this memoir :— 


‘The whole height of the Birs Nemroud above the plain to the 
summit of the brick wall is two hundred and thirty-five feet. The 
brick wall itself which stands on the edge of the summit, and was 
undoubtedly the face of another stage, is thirty-seven feet. high. In 
the side of.the pile a little below the summit is very c'carly to be 
seen part of another brick wall, precisely resembling the fragment 
which crowns the summit, but which still encases and supports its 
partof the mound. Thisis clearly indicative of another stage of 
greater extent. The masonry is infiritely superior to any thing of 
the kiad I have ever seen; and leaving cut of the qcestion any con< 


* jecture relative to the original destination of this ruin, the impres- 


sion made by a sight of it is, that it was a solid pile, composed ip 
the interior of unburnt brick, and perbaps earth or rubbish; that 
it was constructed in receding stages, and faced with fiue burnt 
bricks, having inscriptions ou them, laid ia a very thio layer of lime 
cement; and that it was reduced by violence to its present rainous 
condition. The upper stories have been forcibly broken down, and 
fire has been employed as an instrument of destruction, though it 
is not easy to say precisely how or why, The facing of fine bricks 
has partly been removed, and partly covered by the failing down 
of the mass which it supported and kept together.’ 

Farther information may be expected from Mr. Rich, and he 
also promises to make a vist to the ruins of Nineveh. 


The English universities and the King’s printcr having lately 
determined to assert their patent-right in the printing of Bibles and 
Common Prayer-books, acuuns at law have been commenced a- 
gainst ail discovered venders of Scottish printed Bibles, and against 
all English editions, with merely colourabie notes. The number of 
these actions, and their cost by bills in Chancery, for discovering 
of past profits, has created a considerable sensation in the book« 
selling trade. 


An Account is preparing of the Mission from Cape Coast Case 
tle to the Kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa; comprising its history, 
laws, superstitions, customs, architecture, trade, &c.: to which is 
added, a translation from the Arabic of an account of Mr. Park’s 
death, &c.; by T. E. Bowdich, Esq. conductor and chief of the 
embassy. It will be accompanied by a map, and several plates of 
architecture, costumes, processions, &c. 

The African Association are prepairing a volume of Travels 
in Nubia and in the Luccrior of North-eastern Africa, performed in 
the months of February and March, 1613, by J. L. Burckhardt, 
Presixed will appear u life of the author, and a portrait. 

Mr. Montgenmiery is preparing a new volume for the press, un- 
der the litle of Greeniand and other Poems. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Comic Genius and Writers of 
Great Britain, now delivering at the Surrey Institution, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

The third volume of Archdeacon Coxe’s Memoirs of John, Duke 
of Mar!borough, will appear in January. 


_ Besides the several periodical speculations of the new year, 
which were named in our last, we have since heard of the under- 
mentioned :— 

The Casket, by Mr. H. White, sen. 

The Fueside Magazise, and Monthly Epiteme. 

‘The English Musical Gazette, or Monthly Lntelligencer. . 
An accountis nearly ready of a Journey'from Moscow to Con- 

stantinople, in the years 1817-18, by Wm. Macmichael, M.D. F.R-S. 


one oa Radcliile’s travelling fellows, from the university of 
Oxford. 


A work of Biblical Criticism on the Books of the Old Testa- 


ment, and translations of sacred songs, with notes, critical and ex- 


pianatory, by Samuel Horsely, LL.D. F.R.S, F.A,S, late Dishon'ef 
St. Asaph, is in the press. 


coo 


The Poetieal Remains, accompanied by Memoirs, of the Jato 
John Loyden, M+). author of “Historical Account of Distoveries 
in Affica,” will appeay this mouth, “ , 
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A new edition, corrected and enlarged, is ready for publication, 
of the Historical Account ef Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by 
Hugb Murray, F. R. S. E. including the substance of the late Dr. 
Leyden's work. 


The fourth volume is nearly ready for publication, of the Per- 
sonal Narratives of M. D. Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent, during the years 1799 aud 1804: 
translated by Miss Williams, at Paris. 


A new novel, by the author of the Physiognomist and the Ba- 
chelor and Married Man, will appear shortly, entitled, “ Hesitation, 
or to marry or not to marry.” 


A novel will appear soon, entitled Mondouro; by a lady of 
high rank. 


The Aathoress, a tale, by the author of “ Rachel,” was to be 
published in the spring. 

A volame of essays, called the Insane World, contains an 
amusing view of some follies of society, by a worthy orthodox 
writer. 


A novel was in the press, entitled Oakwood Hall, by Miss 
Hatton, of Birmingham, authoress of “ The Miser Married,” &c. 

A new novel is preparing for the press by the author of ‘‘ Cor- 
rection.” 

Another novel is announced, called, the Intrigaing Beauty, 
without Laotrigue. 

Miss Spence, authoress of “ Letters from the Highlands,” &c. 
is printing a novel, entitled, a Traveller's Tale of the last Century. 


An interesting work is preparing for the press, and in great 
forwardness, entitled, a Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies 
of Ireland ; to comprise succinct and impartial sketches of the lives 
and characters of eminent natives of Ireland, of every rank and 
station, at any time celebrated, im their own or other countries, for 
their genius, talents, or public virtues, in the various departments 
of arms, politics, literature, sciences, and arts. 

Mewoirs of the Life of John Wesley, founder of the Englislt 
methodists, by R. Southey, Esq. author of “ Wat Tyler,” in two 
volums, octavo, illustrated by portraits of Wesley aud Whitfield, 
has appeared. 

The concluding volume of the same author’s History of Brazil 
is at press, and will be speedily published. 

Mr. Martin, ef Liverpool, has in the press, a Discourse, read 
in the Literary and Philosophical Society of that town, containing 
a View of the Intellectual Powers of Map, with observations on 
their cultivation. 

Mr. Teissier has in the press, a Narrative of the Operations 
of the Royalist Armies in the Interior of France, in 1815; trans- 
Jated from the “ Panache d’Henri IV. on les Phaianges Royales,” 
a work probibited by the French police. 

A Treatise concerning Credit and Political Expediency, will 
shortly be-published, in one volume octavo; intending to shew 
that no national debt exists at all; or, if any, how much; and how 
that may be abolisbed: to demonstrate the folly and illegality of 
the funding system, to point out the purpose and tendency of sav- 
ings-banks, lottery-bills, &c. by H. A. Mitchell, of Newcastle. 


Mr. Hogg, the Scottish poet, known by the name of the Ettric 
Shepherd, has for some time been employed in collecting and ar- 
ranging for the press, the Jacobite Poetical Relics of Scotland, 
during the struggles in 1715 and 1745. They consist chiefly of 
songs, many of which are admirable specimens of sarcastic wit ; 
but they partake neither of the ancient heroic ballad, nor of the 
pastoral style of modern times. 


A new edition of Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary is pre- 
paring for publication, edited by several gentlemen in different de- 
partments. 

The second yolume of the Transactions of the Association of 
Fellows and Licentiates of the King’s and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Dublin is nearly ready. 

A prospectus is in circulation of a new weekly paper, to be en- 
titled, the Caledonian or Scottish Historical and Political [nvesti- 
peter which will appear early ia January, and merit patronage from 

patriotic character. 

The author of “ Affection’s Gift” has in the press, Treasures of 
Thought, from De Stael Holstein; to which is prefixed, a Monody 
om ber Death; also, Letters on History, sacred and profane, ad- 
dzessed to a beloved god-child. 





Early in Febraary was published, a Befence of the Poor 
Laws, with a plan for the suppression of mendicity, and the esta- 


blishment of universal parochial henefit societies; by Mr. S. 
Roberts. 


Mr. W. C. Oulton is preparing for publication, Authentic and 
Impartial Memoirs of her late Majesty, interspersed with anecdotes 
of the royal family. 

At the last sittings of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
a report was read on “the Essay on the Dry Rot, by Robert 
M‘ William, architect ;” and, ‘shortly after the secretary, Mons. 
Cuvier, transmitted to the author an account of the proceedings 
that had, in consequence, taken place; and intimatiag to him, that 
it was on account of the importance of the objects of which he had 
treated, and of his scientific researches, that the academy had been 
led to have the analysis (compte verba!) made out; it was contrary 


to their usage to deliver to authors a copy of their reports on print- 
ed works, 


A manuscript, in the hand-writing of Tasso, has been purchas+ 
ed at Paris forthe Grand Duke of Tuscany. It consists of about 
fifty pages, containing pieces of poetry addressed to the great lords 
of his time, eminent writers, cardinals, ladies, and friends of the 
illustrious poct. From the number of erasures, it appears that this 
great poet was very familar with the “ art of blotting.” 


An interesting Tour through Sicily bas justly been published. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Russell, and does much credit to his taste 
and judgment. The author’s pretensions are so modestly urged 
in his preface, that the most fastidious eritic will, be inclined to 
grant him more than be claims. Indeed, he is entitled to praise ; 
for he bas delineated a delightful country, rich in the gifts of Na- 
ture and the relics of Art, with the mingled enthusiasm of a Poet 
and an Antiquary. Though following the steps of Brydone and 
Swivbarne, he has added largely to the stores of those celebrated 
travellers. The volume is, besides, adorned with some neat En- 
graving> illustrative of the most remarkable places visited by Mr. 

usse 


On the Ist of January, 1819, was published, in an elegant 
volume, octavo, with ten large plates, from Thurston’s Designs; 
Engraved by Landseer and Lewis, price £1. Is. in boards, and £1. 
5s. coloured. A Poem in Twelve Cantes, called a nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and Familiar History of the Lives, Loves, and Misfortunes 
of Abeillard and Heloisa, a matchless pair, who flourished in the 
twelfth century; by Robert Rabelais, the Younger. 


** Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


“The work is historical, but the various elucidations may be 
deemed a material, matrimonial, comical, satirical, farcical, tragical 
anecdotical, clerical, nautical, regimental, ethical, metaphysical, 
theological, philosophical, critical, political, and all the termina- 
tive faculty of—als: It may be perused without a cambric hand- 
kerchief in the hand, or creating a blash upon the cheek; and yet 
the author has disdained the travestie and the burlesque—ihe 
pathetic, sentimental, and the romantic—the gross and the indeli- 
cate—the heroic and epic—the Byronian—the Lakian—and the 
compound jargon of the minstrels, in prose and verse—Nature is 
the model.” 


In speaking of the value of the Septuagint, as authority, a 
writer in a late periedical Journal gives the following concise his- 
tory of it:— 

“ The Septuagint was a translation of 70 interpreters from He- 
brew to Greek, employed by Ptolemy to complete his library in 
Alexandria. The first translation in England was made by Tyndal, 
in 1527, but it was only of the Pentateuch and New Testament, 
in which he was assisted by Coverdale; and they afterwards teans- 
lated the whole of it, which was revised and re-printed by Mat- 
thews, about ten years after, when Henry ViI{. forbade the sale 
of itor any other. He ordered Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, and 
Heath, Bishop of Rochester, to make anew one, which was pub- 
lished in 1641; but forbade the sale of it likewise, and that none 
should read it without license. Edward VI. revived Tyndal’s and 
Tunstal’s, which were soon suppressed by Mary, in whose reign 
some Calvinists, who had fled to Geneva, made another, which they 
printed in London in 1598, partly in favor of the Presbyterians, for 
which the Bishops under Elizabeth strove to stifle it, but without 
effect; and Archbishop Parker. with other Bishops, brought out one 
against it, according to the Hebrew of the Old, and the Greck of 
the New Testament; but James I. not liking it, ordered it to be 
made more agreeable to the Hebrew, leaving Tunstal’s of the 
Psalms, as in ous Liturgy, aud this. is what we now use,” 











M. Langles, in his: very able and curious work on Indian Liter- 
atuce and English Missions, states— 

That there are more than twenty establishments of English 
missionaries in the East Indies, exiending from Sirdhana, north of 
Delhi, to.Amboyna, in. the Indian ocean, a distance of mare than 
four thousand miles! 


The establishment at Sera 
1799, and composed of Dr. W. Carey, who 
lege; Mr. Marshman, the press; and Messrs. 
tace, Carey, Yates, and seven other brethren. .. 


The establishment at Diaagepore was founded in 1800, and 
teaches forty-three children on the Lancasterian plan, by Ignace 
Fergandes. 

At Cotonah, in Burdwan, the mission was formed in 1804, by 
M. Chamberlayn. 

At Rangoon, in 1807. A-ehurch-. was built atthat station in 
1801, by some of the poor converts. 

At Gomalty, near the ruins of Gour, in 1801. 

At Digah, near Patna, the establishment was founded by Mr. 
Moore in 1809. 

__ A-respectable Armenian, M. Peter, founded the. Evangelical 
Mission at Balasore in 1810. 

At Agrah in 1811, and at Nagpore the same year.- From 1812 
to 1815 the missions at Bombay, Patna, Chittagong, and Colom- 
bo, were founded. 

At Sirdhana, Pandoun, and Java, establishments were formed 
in 1813. 

At Agra, Amboyna, and Allahabad, in 1814, 

The number of persons employed in these missions at the end 
of the year 1813 was forty-tour, twelve of whom were Europeans 
anc thirty-two natives. But accerding to a statemeut published in 
the Asiatic Journal for May 1947, there were at that period ninety- 
eight Ku:opean and twenty-three native Protestant missionaries in 
India, of different denominations. 


re and Calcutta was founded in 
ruperintands the col- 
ard, Lawson, Eus- 
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Watent Accelerator. 


We are delighted to. witness the gradual dispersion of error 
and prejadice, and to find after invective and detraction have been 
exhausted in vain, that the suggestions which we have so constant- 
ly urged as being favorable to the promotion of useful knowledge, 
and which we were the first-to put im practice, have at length been 
listened to and imitdted by those who have been the foremost to un- 
dermine them on the ground of their inapplicability. to the state of 
the press in India. 

When useful truths are promulgated, and useful practices in- 
troduced, the real friend of knowledge is satisfied, whatever may 








have been the motive that led to it ;—as the great eud of human im- | 


provement is sufficiently answered by the act alone. We have thus 
to congratulate the public on the success of our plan of illustrating 
subjects of general interest by Engravings, having led to its adop- 
tion by others ; and as the choice of the subject for the first essay 
has been most judiciously made, we hope it will become, like many 
other improvements of the press, more and more general. — Indeed 
if within the last six months we have seen half the papers of the sct- 
tlement alter their shape, size, and mode of arrangement, to a mo- 
del that they deemed worthy of imitation, who shall say where the 
same Jaudable spirit may terminate? 

For the present Sketch of the Patent Accelerator, we are in- 
debted to the Hurkaru of Thursday last, in which it appeared; as 
well as for the description that accompanies it, extracted froma 
London Paper of the 14th of March; for we have not seca the 
originals of either. 

This truly original machine was the invention of Baron Charles 
de Drais, master of the woods and forests.of H. R. H. the Grand 
Duke of Baden. The account given of it by the inveutor of its 
nature and properties, is, 

1. That on a well maintained post-road, it will travel up hill 
as fast as an active man can walk. 


2. On a plain, even alter a heavy rain, it will go six or seven 
miles an hour, which is as swift as a courier. 


3, When roads are dry and firm, it runs ona plain at the rate 
of eight or uine miles an hour, which is equal to a horse’s gallop. 


4 Ona descent, it equals a horse at full specd, 
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Its theory4 fended applicati n of a wheel to the action 
of a man in Rat tig. When tek ot to t sbi d pa of power, this 
invention may be compared to ihat'very ancient-one of carriages. 
As a borse draws, in a well-constructed carriage, both the carriage 
aud its load much easier then he could carry the load alone on his 
‘back ; so a man condacts, by means of the Accelerator, his body 
easier than if he had its whole weight to support on bis feet. It is 


-. equally incontestible, that the Accelerator, as it makes but one 


impression, Of rut, may always be directed an the best partof a road. 
On a hard road, the ta idity ‘of the Accelerator resembles that of 
an expert skaiter ;_ as the principle of the two motions are the samc. 
in truth, it rans a considerable distance while the rider is inactive, 
and with the same rapidity as when his feet are in motion; and, 
in a descent, it will beat the best horses fh a great distance, with- 
out being exposed to the risks incidental to them, as it is 
guided by the mere gradual motion of the fingers, aud may be in- - 
stantly stopped by the feet. 


Tt consists of two rh els, one behied the other, sonnected by~- 
a perch, on which @ saddle is placed, for the seat of the traveller. 
The front wheel is made to turn ona pivot, and is guided in the 
same manner asa Bath chair. Ona dhiblen in front, the fore-arm 
is rested; and by this means the instrument and the traveller are 
kept in equilibrio. 


The traveller having placed himself in the position represented 
in the Engraving, his elbows extended, and his body inclined a little 
forward, must place bis arms on the cushion, and preserve his equi- 
librium by pressing lightly on that side which appears to be ris- 
ing. The rudder (if it may be so called), must be held by both 
hands, which are not to rest on the cusbion, that they may be at full 
liberty, as they are as essential to the conduct of the machine as 
the arms are to the maintenaace of the balance of it fattention will 
soon produce sufficient dexterity for this purpose): then, placing 
the feet lightly on the ground, long but. very slow steps are to be 
taken, in a right line, at first ; taking care to avoid turning the 
toes out, lest the heels should come in contract with the hind wheel. 
Itis only after having acquired dexterity in the equilibrium and 
direction of the Accelerator, that the attempt to increase the motion 
of the fect, or to keep them elevated while itis in rapid motion, 
ought to be attempted. 


The saddle may be raised or lowered as well as the cushion, 
at pleasure; and thus suiied to the height of various persons. 


The inventor proposes to construct them to carry two persons, 
and to be impelled by each alternately, or by both at once; and also 
with three or four wheels, with a set for alady: besides the appli- 
cation of a parasol or umbrella, be also proposes to avail himself 
of a sail with a favourable wind. 


This instrament appears to have satisfied a desideratum in 
mechanics : all former attempts have failed, uponthe known prin- 
ciple that power is obtainable only at the expense of velocity. But 
the impelling principle is totally different from all others: it is not 
derived from the body of the machine, bat from a resistance ope- 
rating externally, and in a manner the most conformable to nature 
—the resistance of the feet upon the ground. The body is carried 
and supported, as it were, by two skaites, while the impulse is given 
by the alternate motion of both the legs. 

The Germans call this machine, ‘‘ Lamfmashin,” and the French 
“ Draisena.” Under the direction of Baron Drais, a carriage was 
some years since constructed to go without horses; but as it 1e- 
quired two servants to work it, and was a very complicated piece 
of workmanship, besides being heavy and expensive, the Baron, 
after having brought it to some degree of perfection, relinquished 
the design altogether, in favour of the present machine. It is 
stated thata person well practiced, can travel eight, nine, and even 
ten miles an hour, on good and level ground, and that the Accele- 
rator has even beat the Brighton four-horse coach by half an hour. 
The machine seems to be intended solely for dry jevel roads, 
Wherever the ground is broken, hilly, or even steep, the rider 
must dismount and draw bis machine after him: andas its weight. 
cannot be less then 50 or 601b. this will not be deemed any great 
recommendation to its use. On the pavements of the Metropolis 
it might be impelled with great velocity ; but this is forbidden. One 
conviction, under Mr. Taylor’s Paving Act, took place ou Tuesday ; 

he individual was fined 2/.—The first cost of the machine to the 
patentee, is not more than forty or fifty shillings, but the price to 
the public, is from eight to ten pounds. 


The manufacturer is a coach maker in Long-Acrs. 
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Hloore's Sacred Melodies, 


I. 
THE BIRD LET LOOSE, 


Airn— Beethoven, 
1 


The bird let loose in the Eastern skies, (1) 
When hastening fondly home, — 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, or flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 

But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight 

“Nor shadow dims her way. 


2. 


So grant'me, God, from every care, 
And stain of passion free, 

Aloft, thro’ Virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to Thee ! 

No sin to cloud—no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs ; 

Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
Thy Freedom in her wings! 


(1) The Carrier Pigeon, it is well known, flies at an elevated pitch, 
in order to surmount every obstacle between her and the piace to which 
abe is destined. 





II. 
THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT SHRINE. 
Ain—Stevenson. = 
1. 


The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
My templ¢, Lord! that arch of thine ; 
‘My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. (2) 
2. 
My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 


Or when the stillness of the sea 

_Even-more than music, breathes of Thee! 

3. 

*T’'ll seek, by day, some glade unknown ; 
All light and silence, like thy throne! 
And the pale stars shall be, at night, 
.The only eyes. that watch my rite. 

4. 

‘Thy Heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book ; 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous Name. 


5. 


‘Wl read thy anger ia the rack 
That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track; 
Thy mercy in the azare hue 
Of sunny brightness, breaking through. 
6. 
There’s nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom, to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see, 
Some feature of thy Deity. 
7. 
There’s nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy Love, 
And meekly wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright agaiaJ 


(2) Pii orant tacite. 


TIT. 
OH! THOU WHO DRY’ST THE “MOURNER’S TEAR! 


—— 


“Ain— Haydn. 


“He bealeth the brekea in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” 
. Psalm cxivu, v. 3; 
Oh! Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear, 
Hiow dark this world would be, 
If, when deceived and wounded hete, 
We could not fly to Thee. 
The friends, who in our-sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown; 
And he, who-has but tears to. give, 
Must weep those tears alone. 


aa But Thou wilt-heal that broken heart, 


Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


2. 


“When Joy no longer soothes or cheers, 

And ev’n the Hope that threw 

A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, 
“Is dimm’d and vanish’d too! 

Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not thy Wing of Love 

Come brightly wafting through the gloom, 
Our Peace-branch from above? 

“Then Sorrow, touch’d by Thee, grows bright 
With more than Raptare’s ray, 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 





IV. 
WEEP NOT FOR THOSE. 


Air.—A Vision. 
1. 


Weep not for those, whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy mourning, hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spizit’s young bloom, 
Or Earth had profan’d what was born of the skies. 
Death chill’d the fair fountain, ere sorrow had stain’d it, 
’Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course, 
And but sleeps, till the sun-shine of Heav’n has unchain’d it, 
To water that Eden, where first was its source! 
Weep not for those, whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy mourning, hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spirit’s young bloom, 
Or Earth had profan’d what was born for the skies. 
, x as : 
Mourn not for her, the young Bride of the vale, (3) 


Our gayest and loveliest, lost to us now; 
Ere life’s early lustre had time to grow pale, 


4 And the garland of Love was yet fresh on her brow; 


Oh! then was her moment, dear spirit, for flying 
From the gloomy world, while its gloom was unknown; 
And the wild Hymas she warbled so sweetly, in dying, 
Were echoed in Heaven by lips like her own! 
Weep not for her, in the spring-time she flew 
To that land, where the wings of the soul are unfuarl’d, 
And now, like a star beyond evening’s cold dew, 
Looks radiantly dowa on the tears of this world; 

(3) This second verse, which E.wrote long afier the first, alludes to 
the fate of a very lovely aad amiable girl, the daughter of the late Colo. 
nel Bainbrigge, who was married in Ashbourne Charch, October 31st 
1815, and died of a fever iv a few weeks after. The sound of her mar- 
riage bells seemed scarcely out of our ears, when we heard of her death, 
During her last delirium, she sung several Hymns iv a voice even clearer 
and sweeter than usual, and among them were some from the present 





collection, {particularly “There’s nothing bright but Heaven,”) which 
this very interesting girl had often heard during the summer, 
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